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QUESTIONS: Hlapflnica In the Community/ Junior College: 
Dondo Kh tamos on ol Ano 1978? 



1. What are the beaf educatloniil program designs thot community/junior 
college? cfln Implemrnt to nttrnot, retain,, and serve well the 
Hispanic student? jp ■ • ■ t 

2. : l^mt sort of financial aid pacjcaging will do the mo8t for Hispnnlc 

stiidentR in the commun I r y / ) un lor colleges? 

1.. Wha^ Implications do the data on H Ispanlcst In thip country ( we are 
the youngef^t , we havo the loweat^ educational accomplishments, most 
of us retain our language ^and our culture, and so forth) have for 
the long-range educational plans in this coun try--gi ven decrease In 
national birth rate, loss support for education, rising cost, tax ^ 
rebellion, And so fortl)? * . 

' " - ' * O 

A. From where are we goi*ng to get the Instructors to teach blllngually 

Itt commuhlty/junior colleges? 

5. .W^iy do the plhllosophf c^al bases and the functions of the community/ 
Junior colleges best suit these Institutions to serve the needs of 
Hispanic students? Why haven't they really done as good a job of 
dolftg this as they are capable of doing? y 



\ 



/ HISPANICS In THE COMMUNITY /JUNIOR COLLEQES 
DONpE ESTAMOS EN eJl ANO 1978? ' | 



by Alfredo G. de lo» Santoa, Jr. 
Vice Chancellor for Educational Development 
./ Maricopa Community Colleges' 

.^'In' this paper, I try to present aa coherent a picture as j>988lble of 



the stiltus of Hispanic students In the community /Junior colleges In 1978;, given 
the i^catclty of longltudliigal , reliable, comprehensive, and .comparable data 
Berore I do that, though, I have Included some brief notes on. the historic 
a|id philosophical perspectives of these Institutions In addition to the 

/ ^ ' ■ , . ;. 

/funtlons/purposes generally assigned to them, bellevlrtg, as I do, that this 
win provide us with a common base useful for out deliberations. The paper,- 
then, is divided into the following sections: (a) some historical perspec- 
tives bf community /Junior colleges, (b) their philosophical bases, ^c) the 
accept ^^functions/purposes of these Institutions, (d) general demographic 
data about Hispanics in the United States ; (e) Hispanics in community/ J ui^ljOr 

colleges, and finally, (f) some refcommendations 6bout national educational 
# 

policy. 

■ , • > ■ . ■ • J 

/ Historical Perspectives , 

• . / • " ' ~ 

i As one lookd di the historical developments of the community /Junior 
colleges in the United Stately ft l8 relatively easy, for purposes of dis- 
cussion,, to divide this history into three main eras or stages: (a) from 
the beglnntng until the end o^^World War 11, (b) from 19A5 to the late 
sixties, and' (c) tWe era'we now are in. f 

Beginning to WWII > ^ The community /Junior colleges fcegan because of a 
struggle between conservative and liberal thought In. America faring tHe l^ate 
1800*8^ and early' 1900 's. (-1:32) Such higher education leaders as Henry Phillip 
tappan* WAlilam W. Folwell, and William Rainey ^Harper, thought that th^ uni- 

versify ahouta. pattern Itaalf on the GafmaYi modal, devoting itgelT to graduate 



«nd proTesalonnl training and resoarch. They argued that lower-division In- 
struction was thte function df secondary schools, similar to the German gymnasia, 
or'of Injjti tut ions \tlj^»t would be created when the four-year colleges^ discontinued 
upper- division work to becoino" junior" colleges associated with secondary^chools . 
It was Harper» In 1892, wh\) separated the first and last two years of the new 
University of ClUcogo into the "Academic College" and the "University College", 

> 

which four years la^r wore changed to "Junior college" and "senldr college"; 
respectively, perhapsVtho first use of the t^rms. (2:A6-/»7) Harper was instru- 
mental In the founding of several public junior colleges. Including the oldest , 
extant pub 11^ iMor college /Joliet Junior College', established in 1901. _ 

During the firfjt four- five decades since the first junior college was 
established, the InstibuVlons were just that - an inVtitution "junior" ,to 
another -higher education Institution. The^aln concein of the junior colleges 
was for equitable recognition by four-year colleges and univeYsities , and for 
the acceptability and transferability of credits they taught. .Edmund J. 
Gleazer,, Jr. president, of the Apiericarf Association of Conununity. and' Junior 
Colleges, i wrote in' 1975, "The orientation was toward a model of '^higher educa- 
tion" with emphasis upon a vertical dimension - the Junior college for two years 
the fS^-year colleges, graduate schools, etc. Two years of that academic, 
Ofe^archy was the chosen domain of the Junior or tx^o-year college." (3:1) . 

During these years, the Junior colleges emulated the fOut-year colleges 
and "universities ,v both in curriculum rnd in instVuctlonal methods. It is safe 
to pay. that, dompared to today'^CTerings , the educational progra^ns were 
narrow, limited to the llb..ral arts and general educatloh. The' methodology Was 
primarily that u^ed at the "higher" institution^. The students served were, 
for the most part , rather homogeneous. This was generally true until the end 
of World War II. 



^- Frota 19A5 tq Lnte 1960a As the war ondid, the returning G.I.s^ 

taking Wvahtage educational and other benefits provided -by a grateful 
♦ 

country > flocked to colleger aod universlTleB by the thousands. Access? to 

higher education was made easily available .to them. ^ It Was In this period that 

the Truman Commission on Higher Kducatlan called for expanded educational 

opportunities beyond the high ^school. (A) This commission and other task 

forces and educational-organizations called for a more flexible, broader currlc 

xxlxm-f for low tuition, and tlie es tabllshmer^t pf more Institutions that people 

o5 all ages could attend at low/costs. ^ 

At the same time, the post-Wprld War II economy in our country — a 
' i ' , . • 

growing, expanding economy-^welcomed th^ G.I,, w^th his experience ,^ maturity / 

training, and education, American business and industry was adapting a large 

I 

number of the scientific and technological advances made as a result of the war 
to peacetime uses. People saw the road to succe|g i^ our society paved M^ith a 
college education. ^ llie growth of higher education was great - and the e^^pan-* 
slon of the Junior colleges ' dramatically outpaced the groi^fth in other segments 
yof high education. 

But the ex-G.i**s Impact (^American higher education — and specifi- 
cally on junior colleges— *^was greater th^in just Increa^^ed enrollments. To * 
begin with, the veterans were not a homogeneous group of students, with more or 



less the same 



college work; 



educational background and preparation. Some few had done some 



a jtew more were hl^h 8\chool graduates; but the majority had Just 

a few years df 8ch9ollnR. Yet all needed— and demanded— an education. I 

.' ' ' ■ ' 

remember, wh^' I was 'a stifdent In the junior college in my hometown of "Laredo» 
Texas., seeing veterans who were enrolled In an accelerated basic adylt educa- 
tlonal program— some were In the fourth and fifth grade— and they progressed 
through high school (GED) and on to college- level work. All this at the one , 



institution — the Junior college. . < - . 

At the snme time, the need for people prepared to functlpn at n l«os 

• ■ » 

than pfofesslonal level vns .Increasing as business and industry oxpSnded. Hie , 
need for ,ekille.d craftsmen technicians , paraprofeosionals* and mldmanager^was 
groat. Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson wrote In 1965 that "the needa^ of society 
actually ehap<* and dictate the breadth and scope of education programs .... It is 
clear that the manpower resources of the^ United^States must^be fully developed\J 
both qualitatively and quantitatively." (1) These tvo pressures, then» forced 
the' Junior colleges to troaden their curricula^ offerings, to attempt to meet 
the needs of* the students- and the requlk-ements of the community, particularly 
the* employers. The ex-G.I. also tau^^ht the Junior colleges a couple of other 
lessons. One vras that high school grades and scores op national normative 
^ests were not too useful in paedlcting their achlfevempnt in the 'classroom. 
T^e other was that tradit'ional methods 'of Instruction were not very effective 

• " ' . ^ . : 

and efficient. v 

Another significant development that affected the developm*rit of the 

Junior colleges was the 1 9.5 /♦ Brown vs Topek a Board of Education ruling by th^ 

,11. S. Supreme' Court, vhich said that "separate but equal" was noj: necessarily 
so. .This, plus-a number of other studies and reports, pointed out that minor- 
ities were not receiving equal treatment under the dnkl education system. 
Mijnorltles, tKen, began to enroll in the Junior colleges in increasing numbers. 

Yet another factor was the Civil Rights Act of 196A, which mandated in 
Title VI that "no* person Shall be discriminated against because of his or her 
race,>olor, national ^rlgin in any program ot activity that receives federal 
financial assistance." This, together with the availability of federal student 
aid programs, opened higher education^ segments of our society l^at had not 
been aerved well before. ^ 



, ^ It was In the* 1960a that the 'concept of tHe open door policy was itiore- 
or~les8 crystalir/d and' gained acceptance. It wag in thia decade that the offer- 



ing- of a diversified program of instruction was also brought into sharper focus. 
The word ''conmumlty" 'was uacA to refer to institutions that viXed themselves 



a«} havirng two main inf; truct tonal tracks — two year vocatlonal/technicaiyoccupa- 
*tlonal p^rograms and the first two years of transfer couijses for what are normally 
four-year baccalaureate programs. For e^^ample^ the enablj.ng legislation passed 
In H:he Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is called "The Community College Act of 4963.** 
In its report on the open door college, the Carnegie Commission indicated that 
"^it favors the comprehensive c^tnmunity college with/ academic , Occupational, 

and general educatj lSn programs as against more specialized two-year colleges 
(5) * 

Thus, the end of the decade of tj^e sixties isaw the community colleges 

still booming, with the primary goal of prejiaring students for entry into the 
« 

labor marl^et, either directly after graduation from vocational/technical/occupa- 
tional programs or indirectly, upon completing degree requirements of four-year 
•colleges or universities to a^hict^ they /transferred. Put things changed rapidly 

/ 

in the seventies. ' I * ^ . 

The Present Era>- The 1970s, then, represents the new era of community 
college deveiopjjient . The country found itseljf in an unusual ccpnoraic, sfituation, 
a combination inf lationi^ recession. As employment shrank, people with college 
degrees ended up«>»in the unemployment lines. Enrallment bfegan to decline .or at 
least to st^abilize. All of a sudden, people began to dbubt the value of aiv 
educatiort. Legislatures which had supported community cdlleges well began to 
ibok closely atv^ appropriations and to limit th^-funds. All educational Instltu- 
tions began to rc?^c*valuate their enrollment projections, to re^-assess goals and 

■ ' ■ , • - ■ , i ■ 

objectives; , > . ' - • -V. 



People began to t alk about life-long learning fmd \it tempting to meet 
thA needpi, of the individual. Gionzer wrote in 19l7A that, "our paramount goal 
Is not *<j|^produce tecluilclana for the nation*T3 economy. Our ^ims ftr'e not ful- 
filled in a national 'manpower policy. .V He said that the community Alleges 
should not take their clues to provldd service "from the conventional and tra- 
dltional ways of education. To accomodate to the recognised and authorized 
structures of higher education is not the most essential m'intter.*' (;3:3) 

I'Gleazer further said that community colleges have to "relate toyman's 

, • • ^ * . «• ■ ' - 

most compelling problems" i/ they, are 4:o cont^.nue in the future to enjoy the 

support they ha^e .had in ihe past. (3:3) He refers to community colleges as 

education resource .c^enters for the whole of thL community. ' The^terms he has 

coined — the "in" t^nns now for conmiunity colleges nre: 

^ c ommu n 1 ty - b ae e d ' > . • 

po^ t-secondary 

perfoTrmtmce-oriented (6) . 
These phrases are in the process of being defined and, as definitions 
are developed the conBiiunity /junior colleges will move to implement the concepts. 

At this s^tage, perhaps a few* statistics are in order. As already men- 
~ioned» the first extant community /junior college was established in 1901. Thirty 
years later, thfere were A69 in existence and by 1951, there were 597. (7:5) 
Since 1952, thje growth of the community /junior colleges has been startling. In 
the twenty year period 1952-72, 544 new community /junior colleges wer^ ^established. 
Between 4955 and the early 1560's, institutions were established at the annual 
rate of about 25-30, In the late sixties, the average annuat^-rrtin^ of new commu- 
nity/junior colleges exceeded one a week. In 19TY , the total number of community/ 
Junior colleges , was 1235. (8:2) , 



The enrollnient statistics retM.ect the fact that Americans are 
tVik-lng advantqige of he educational opportunities offered by tlie community/ 
Junior colleges. In 19^^p, the number" of students enrolled in coimnunlty/ 
Junior colleges was Juj/t below 50O,OOO,^ >• By I960, enrollment had grown't^ 
a bit 'more than 660,000.^ fGee Table !•) Enrollment soared to almost 2,5 
million by 1970/ Kiv^ years later, in 1975 » the enrollment barely exceeded 
four mil lion. In 1.977, the enrollm(|nt exceeded 1| • 3 million students. (See 
Tableau.) . ' . 

TABr.,E I 



f 



Community /Junior Colleges- 
Number and Enrollment, I9OO-I96O 

Yoar^ Number Erfrollment 

1900 ' 8. ' 100 

1930 J)69 ' 97,631- 

19^*0 6to . 232,162 ■ 

1950 597 . " 579, '475 

i960 " ^678 • 660,216 



Source: (7:5 ) 

But enough of history and numbers. I/et's get to tlie philosophical 
foundations of the community/ Junior colleges. • - ' ^ 



10 
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Grovr(-,h In Number and Enrollment of 
Community /Junior Colleges, 1970*-1977 



Year 




Niunber 


Eni'ollment 


1970 




1,091 


■ 2,1*99,837 


197 i 




1,111 


2,680,762 


1972 




r^l'il 


2,866,062 


1973 




1*165 


3,ll»ii,61»3 


197^ 




1,203 , 


3,527,3l»0 






1,230 


069, 279 


1976 




1,233 


l4,081i,976 


1977 




i;235 


1», 309,981* 


Source : 


■ (0.- 
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I will try to glvo you my Interpretation ot the pldlofjophlcol bases 
of the. community/ junior collj^os by defining three terilia which I consider 
basic-:-^(a) "apcn-dbor" , (b) "community" and (c) *'(:.omprohunj)lve"-'--a^' these pertain 
to conmmnlty/Junlor cotVef^ca. But first I think' wc should tUscuas tv/o btisic 
phllosopliical bases of American education. >^ . ' 

Vj?I^5JH! jyji^I^l^ '-^II*^^ cannot really bcgln^to discuss 

t;he philosophical bases of the community /junior colleges without first discuss- . 
Ing at least two of t)ie .basic principles upon which the American educational 
syetcin is based. The first one is that a democracy, if it is to function and 
progress, needs well-educnted citizens. Our forefathers, even before the nation: 
was founded, provided for schooling of the citizenry. This principle of provld- 



Ing educational opportunities has bech fundamental to American society and \ii 

have implemented it to such an eHtent, that free public educatidn is universally 

i' ' . ■ ' » 

available through the high schodl level and in some states through the four- 

^teenth year or community college level. • ^ ^ 

llie second principle central to the Atfterlcan-.systert of education is 

the concept of individual Avorth—each Individual has seething to contribute to 

■■ -4^ 

the society and^ic follows that he ought <o have the opportunity to develop his- 
"natural-riblllty as much' as he can and he Is motivated to do so. The community/ 
•junior colleges, building on these two philosophical foundations . are ictemprlrig 

to prove that they are really "the peoples* collofies", "d^ocracy's co^ldge of 

the century'V by adopting and implementing a ph^osophy that I will now try to 

explain by defining, ajj I ?aid earlier, thtee ba6l,c terms. ^ 

^;o^rrj)ooT'' Admi ssions Poli cy. - llie fceVm "open-door'* , as' applied to " 
coimnunity/junior colleges, relates to the admissilons policy of an institution. 



^10 



The Admtgslona policy Is quite simple: "Ani^ persoiT is ellglhle (or admission 
who has attainoci a.J\lBh school cr^t>loiim or lt8 e<}uivalont or who over, eighteen 
y<jarB pf age And scemn capable 'of profiting by the Ina truc,tl^n- " Some community/ 
junior colleges havo an opeiVdoor non-select tve admissions policy to the lntftlt\i-r 
•tlon» but hnve".establlshed rather strict crl'tcrla for enrollment In certain pro- 
grnms, pjirtlcularlyAsome »o,cntioji^l/.technic.aiyoccupati onal p"roprani9. 

''Coi|nauTjLty^|^7:ThrocLJ2Ari:^I)i^^ Tb^ tetin "community" has to be 
defined in at ledat: three pnrtn. . The first is thht the' coi^muoity college is 
committed to study the needs of industry, business, government, and the pro- 
fesslons for educated/ trained personnel and to attempt to serve these needs 
through its .course offerings and- services . Most community/ jpn lor colleges, in 
planning and implementing their vocational/technical/occupational programs first 
attempt to detennlne the needs of the eommunity they servo. "Many have community 
advisory committers madfc up of knowledgeable people who can advise the institu- 
tion f)b out manpower needs. Most have individual program^ advisory committee*?- 
with the idea in mind of deslgaing the curricular programs to meet the needs in 
»a vocatdonal field as identified by these committee members. 

The second dejF tuition of- the term "communiUy" is that the conpunity/ 

o . . • . ■ ^ 

c . ■ . 

junior college wlU ,fit tempt to serve aJJ,. segments of the community in t1\e area 
it serves. To me,- this means that community /Junior colleges will try to serv^ 
,not only the Anglo, or the American Indian, or the Black, or the Chicano*, the 
youttg or the old; the rich, middle-class or the poor— but all people whose 
needs are not being met. ' To some degi^ee community /junior colleges have done 
this; howevier, there are some of us that feel that a lot Of work has yet to be 
done. Specifically, some of us believe that while communiey/juhior colleges 
have provided access to higher education for all segments of the conununlty, the 
detention rate for certain gro^P^' is not as high as it should be. 



The third port of the definition of the term "cOmmunity'\relatea • 
to a perceived need by co>T«"unity/.1iJnior colloge people to take- the inatltution — 
a^»d Itn "aervices'— to the conmunrity instead of foreing the- citizens of the community 
to com« to one central cnmpus. Many community /junior Colleges atqi dedicated to 
^"he co^ept; that thfclr entire district their campus. Consistent with this 
broaci definition of campus, t.4iey attempt to serve their clientele at multiple 
lo^ostlons and educational Borvice centers located throughout the district. 

"Comprehensive." - The third tierm which I want to define is the word 
"comprehe-nslve," and again, I want to define it In at least two parts. The firsj; 
part pertains to the instructional programtj of the community /junior college. If 
the Institution is going to attompt to serve t^ie needs of the employers on the 
one hand and the students on t^hc other— and the student population is extremely ^ 
diverse and heterogeneous-- the community/ junior college has to offer very compre- 
hensive educational programs. Most community /junior colleges list six or seven 

objectives or functions, but the instructionJl 6bjectives center around four 

% 0 - 

'different types of programs: (a) the university parallel or transfer programs, 
(b) the vocational/tcchnical/occupattonal programs, (c) the developmental pro- 
grams, and (d) a^clult and continuing education. (See 'Section on Functions /Purposes) 

llie second part of the defii\itiop of "comprehensive" relates to a conr 

♦ 

comijtant function of a comprehensive educational program designed to serve ^he 
rteeds of a heterogeneous student population: what the people who are In the : ..^ 
field refer to as "student development services," with guidance and counseling 
being the foundation. A society that values the worth of the individual and 

> 

stresses the concept of individual responsibility and personal freedom tries to 
protect the right of the^student to make choices and to take the consequences 



the right of theistm 

r 

Ifecisions* right or wi 



of his dicisions* right or wtong* H«>^ever, the fcommunity/junior colleges feel 
that the student has to hove adequate information about the nature and purposes 



of the dl|fjfGr^nt progran)B avnilnh^lo, >4bout htiwsolf and his educational object jfves 
nncl capabij I ties , And the op|>ortunit;lo9 for employment that might be available 
for thoBQ who have certain knowledge and skills?^ . * . ' 

Beyond this arc the other component of a good sl;udent developm.iftnt 
progran^ — all Integral and important ports: recruitment, adiuiaslons and sttident 
records, financial aid, health services, student activities, student government, 
housing, job placement and follow-Op^ transfer, and similar actlvltie^. 

Underglrdlng the wliole of the philosophy and functions of the community/ 
Junior colleges — and wlrlch appears In their published literature — is the commit- 
ment to good teaching. Thtoughout the country, community /Junior colleges, I 
believe, are much more cjoncerned with the effects of the teaching/learning pro- 
cess than ^ny other segment of American higher education. ^ 

Community /.Tunio r CoJLleg e Functions /Purposes 
Because I alluded to the functions /purposes of the community /junior 

♦ 

colleges In previous sections of this paper, we need not do more he^re than to 
list them. The latest 1 have seen are in a bill passed by the T6xas legislature 
in 1973, Senate Bill 358. This bill, which became effective on^l5 June '1973, 
sayS that the ^'purpose of ^.each public community college shall be to provide: 

1*^(1) technical^ programs up to two years In length leading to associate 
degrees or certlf leaf es ; 

*'(2) vocational programs lifeadlng directly to employment in semi-skilled 
and skilled* occupations ; " . 

**(3) freshman and sophomore couifses in arts and s-ciences: 

V 

"(4) continuing adult education programs £or occupational or cultural 
J 

upgrading; ' . 

4 

"(5) compensatory education programs designed to fulfill the commit- 



15^ ^' ' ■ 



ment of an cvjilmlstilonH poll|Cy allowing ^he enrollment' of disadvantaged student 
"(6) a contlnulnr(j progrfini Q.>f counseling and guidance designed to 

aaslst 9tud^j(itx In achievinfr Iheir l;\divld;ial educational goali3; and 

"(7) such' other purposetl as may be prescribed by the Coordinating 

Boards Texas College i\x\A University System, or local governing boards. In th<i 

best interest of post-secorulary education in Texas." . 



^^^nergl Demog raphic Data on Hlspan ics in U.S>?s. 
• ^ J ^ 

In 19T5> persor^B of Spanish origin made up.^ nbout f j ve percent (5^) 
of the total population of the United States who were four (h) years old or 
older/ ^ (See Chart K) Whil^the per cent of the total population that was 
four years old or ol^der In 19T5 forty-two per cent ('i2^), the percent of 

the Hispanic population wqm fifty-four per cent (5*4.^). (See Chart !!•) In 
other vords, we had a higher percentage of people four years old and over* 

ce in Chart II. A higher percentage of the 
Hispanl^c population (approximately forty per cent) was. between the agQ^ of 
four and eighteen years old — ve tire a very yQung segmefnt of the population ' of 

thi55 country. Quote from 1977 edition of the Statistical Report on The /' 

'■ ■ ■ - . . . 

Condition of Education ; |9:^t-5) - ' ^ ' / ' 

• 1 ^ ,» 

^ * The Spanish population retains its language to a . 
greater extent than other ethnic minorities generally 
do. In 1975, about 85/^ of the Spanish-origin population 
lived in hoi^seholds in which Spanish was spoken as the ^ 
usual or /other housetiold language, and nearly half of 

• Spanish-origin population spoke Spanish as their usual 

' individual language. (S6e,^C'hart III.) 
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the age dltitri button of popuifttioh groivpa that claJm 

a def*lnite' origin /llffer considerably from one another • ' — ^ 

Among them, the Spanish population is youngest; mor^ 

than one--hair wer<^ l.esB than i?6 years- of age in. 19T5i. 



I^an^uafi c and EciUcHtlonal Pa rticipation . It is clear that persona 

who usually speak' a I H^^;uage other than Engrish do not participate in the 

educational system to the GOine extent as those ,Vho usually 8}#ak English*" 

Chart IV shows that only tw(»nty percent {20%) of the persons 0f Spanish 

« * 

background vho were between 19 and ?3 years old (one of the^-tvo prime 
qol,l.ege-^fee groups) in 1975 were enrolled in the educati^ial sys'tenu Only 
ten per qent (10^) of thipse 26 to 3'i years old tanother prime coliege-age 
.^^ou^ were enroll^*. ^ . . 

Chart- V provideV^addltional information that relates language 
character! stios to participation in the educational syistein— rather 

non-part ici pat l\o/fi. I'h is chart shows that' while approximately 10 per cent 

' ... Ai- 
(10^^) of the total poptiLation between the ages of 1^4 and 25 years of age 

had not completed fou>v years, of high school and were not enrolled during 

the 19T'*-T5 School year^ the percentage v^of those per^on^, of the same age 

group who were Hiljpanic wfe^s more than t^ice — approxijinately twenty-four 

per cent {2h%)^ , 

' ■■ ■ ■ - ■ 

Fifteen per cent (15^) of those- vho claimed "Spanish^ origin and 

^ - u • 

who lived in households where only English was. spoken h^cfT^c^opped out pf 
high school. However ^ a whopping forty-five per cent of those 

persons who were between the afjes of l^r And 25 years of age (they should 
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Chart IV 
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Perceut of persons 6 to 34 yeai^s old enrolled in elementary, 
or secondary schools., .1974-75. ♦ ^ 

Source of Data: National Center for Educational Statistics, 
. July, 1975 Survey of Languages 



Chart V 
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in thoti^ands 
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Source of Data: National Center for Mducatlor^ Statistics, July '{^915 Survey of I jnguages 
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be 'in high school or in coI].q|^^) who a.iaj.mod Spanish origin and who lived 
in houaeholdp where S|)^ni.Bh was usi>^ly spoken had dropped o\{t of high 
ochool. Forty-fiv»e per cont . ' Compared to ten per cenjt, {10%) of thek total' 



*U..!j, population-^ 

;/ • ' . ^ '^' ^ ■ ■ 

Longitudinal studies, both regional and national, also Indicate 

> * . 

th*at Hitipanics do'noV^ participate Jn the h:\^her, post-secondary educational 
systemji in proportional ratioir and theroTore do not derive from these 
systems the benefits that the total population does. A significant regional 
report. Acces s to CoMef^e for Mexican-Ainericaps i n the Southwest, published 
in 1972 by the College Kntrance^ Examit^atlon Board, provided an insight into 



< 



the participation of C>}iicano3 In the institutions of higher .education in 
the five southwestern ut^tey (Ariz.cma, California, Colorado, Mew Mexico, 
and Te^tas) and concluded that in the Fall 1971 semester ' . 

. an estimated lhh,000 Mexican--1?hiei:lcans were under- 
'graduates in Southwestern colleges. Although this , r 
represents a ih 'per cent increase over the 

previous fall, the figure would need to be increased 
by at least 100,000 to provide a number' pt^oport ion al 



to ^|i.e collegTe-age population. (lO{l) 
Five year3 latdr, in the Fall 1976 semester » conditions had not 
improved. Martinez, who did a follow-up study of the CEEB survey as psSlrt^ ,^ 
of, his doctoral studies at the University of Colorado, concluded that 
over the laftt five years, the enrollment pattern for 
Mexican-American students has not improved slginif icantly 
^rom that, reported in 1911^ (11:76) ^ ^ ; 
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■ / ■ ■ » ■ 

The Tptlonal Longitudinal Study, which' did a follow-up of the 
-fsradurit^s of the CluBn sjf l91Sij found out about the type of^ p^ticipat^on. . 
and results* Chart .VI" incjlcat^es that only 'rT/f of the Hispanic hif^h school 
gratluates enrolled in pos tesecondary <4&ducalion pompared to ^6% of the Whites 
and 50% of the Blacks. By 197'w only -31^ of the Hlspanlcs were enrolled; 
■compared to 39^ of Whites and 3^^, of the Blacks. (11:99.) 

Table m tnd^mtes that 7.3 per cent of the Iflspanic students 
had completed a Haclielor's degree or hfgher by 1976 — compared to 19»2 
per (^ent of the Whites and 1^.1 ^er cent of the Blacks, /^proximately 
'17.6 per ^ent had no higher education compared to hi. 2 per cent of the 
Whites and '»7 per cent of the Blacks, (11:130) 

Hispanic Profess ionaj s in Post-Secondary Education . ^The number 
of Hispanic professionals in higher education has never come close to being 
proportional to the number of Hispanics in the total population. 

The College Board survey mentioned earlier reported that the 
Southwestern institutions of higher education had employed in 1971 "an 
estimated 1^500 Mexican-American full-time fcgculty members; this yields 
a ratio of one Mexican-American faculty member for every 100 Mexican- 
Ame>rican student." (10:1) The average ratio of full-time faculty to 
students at the time was approximately 1 to 20. The ratio of Mexican- 
American full-time student support personnel to Mexican-American students 
was 2h2 to 1. (10:35) ' - 

Martinez in his follow-up study foiind that the "number of 

Mexican-American full-time professional staff in Southwestern colleges has 
* 

decreased airg^. 1971." (llt'Tj) 
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9. 



Chart VI 
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Enrollment Status of tht High School Ot^nn of 1972 hy Race or Kthnic Origin 

? ye«r collrgr [ | collogc/univcrMty. 
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*l)atii on type of inMitutions iinaviiilahl* 

Source of Data National Center for t diication Statistics 
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• TubJe III 



iMliicationnl iittiiinmcnt of <lic m^h sch<jol cliSs of 1972, by selected characteristics: 1976 



Percent ^Itaining 



Cfraraclonstic 



Folat 



Bachelor's 
(le^ree or ^ 
higher 



Sonie 
college 



No higher 
ediicalion 



fOfAl 



100.0 




Ability 

low 1Q0.O 

MMl<1lt* C 100.0 

HjRh 100.0 

High school edncalional expeclallons. 

High scTiool Of less 100.0 

Vofiatioritil lechnical ^ ^ 100.0 

2 year college 100:0 

4 year college lOO.ff 

Graduate school 100.0 

High school program 

General iuQ 0 

Acadoriuc 100.0 

Vocalional technical 100 0 

Racial/elhnic group; - 

White 100.0 

tflack • . . . . 100.0 

Hispanic 100.0 

Other 100.0* 

Sex: 

.Male 100 0 

female 1000 

Socio.economic status: 

low 100.0 

Middle . J . . . 100.0 

High ^ 100.0 



4 Y A 

17.9 


39.5 


42.5 


3.5 


27.5 


690 


13.1 


44.1 


^2.8 


38.6 


46.4 


15,0 


0.9 


12.7 


86.4 


2.1 


29.9 


660 


6.8 


66.3 


26.9 


35.4 


56.3 


8.4 


48.7 


45.2 


6.1 








'8 9 


36 6 


54 5 


342 


^tf2 


15 7 


34 


25.7- 


70 9 


19.2 


39.6 


41.2 


12.1 


39.9 


47.0 


7.3 


45.1 


47.6 


12.4 


3i7 


50.8 


172 . 


43 0 


39 8 


18.6 


36 4 


450 


1 






7.1 


29.5 


63.4 


14.7 


39.5 


45.8 


35.2 


50.3 


14.5 



NOTE Details may not add to totals bacauae rounding. 

SOURCt U S Ooparlinent of HoaUh. Educalibn, end Wolfare. National Center for 
^duc41mrr StatiMics. Natk)nal Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972, unpublished data. * ' 
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In .1976, the ruunber of full-time Hispanic fftculty In Instltirtlona 
of higher eaucntioTr~-la_'^e United States was leoa than 1.9 pe^ cent (See Table 
IV), of tXiCi total, witli Hispunic nialea mftking up one per cent {l?J) and 
Ulapanlc females maKinf^; up four-tenthg of one per cent {0 A%) . Of cours^^|^' . 
the largest absolute number and the higher percentapie served in the 
assistant professor/Instructor level, 



^ Hi»panicii in Conununity/ Junior Colleges * 

For a very lon/^^ time, the majority of Hispanlca .who li^iv^C enrolled in 
Institutions of hip:her education have ent^olled in community/Junior colleges. 
In fact In the late 1960'5; and early 1970' s, approximately £hree qinarterfl of 
,all Chtcarlos eni'ollod In hi^^her education were in coimnunlty/ j\niior ccuLlegea. 
The College Board study it^dicated that 75,000 of the 100,000 Chicanes enrolled 
in public institutions of higher education iii those 2^8 counties that had at 
least 50,000 Chicanes in 1970 were enrolled in community/Junior (colleges. 
(10:21) study of Chicanes in public higher education in California 
concluded that "Chicanes who enter public higher education ca^ expect by 
present enrollment figures td have a 70 per cent (70%) chance of attending 
a cerflEmunity college." ' ^ . 

In later years, though, the per cent of Hispanic^ enrolled in the 
community/ junior colleger^ in relation to the total eriroll^H^n institutions 
of higher Education ^ has docree^sed somewhat ♦ Table V, which shows the 
full-time enrollment in institutions of highel* education in the Fall 1976 
semester, Indicates that approximately 1*2.55^ of all Hispanics vi^re enrolled 
In the two-year colleges. (I2tll8) In Texas, of all the Chicanes enrolled ' 
in seme&tet- length courses in the Fall 1976 semester, approximately ^5% were 
in the community ^Junior iL^olleges. (13:6). 



Table IV 



?h 



Sex iind rrtchil/ftti^ic compOHHIpn of full timr fucurty ' Uv livstltiillons of hi|her fduciHion^ by rank: 1976 




Pacific 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 



Asian/ 
Pacilic 



Rank 


Total 


Total ♦ 


White'. 




lsliin(tor Hi^ipanic 


Native 


Total 


. White' 

V 


Black' 


Islander Hispanic 


lOfAl* ' 

Percent 


100.0 


336.216 
75.4 


.31?.281 
70.0 


10,791 
2.4 


7,/98 
1.7 


4,534 
1.0 


812 
0.2 


109.818 
24.6 


■97.131 
21.8 


8,783 
2.0 


1,889 
0.4 


1,741 
0.4 


Professors >i 

Number 

Percent 


98.0?8 

y-tooo 


88.6% 
904 


8^.^23 
86.1 


1 63/ 
1.7 


1,087 
1.8 


655 
0,7 


134 

(') 


9,372 
9,6. 


8,623 
8.8 


501 
0,5 


128 
0.1 


102 
0,1 


Assoctiite Professors 

Number 

Percent 


99.592 
i 1000 


i 

82.78/ 
83.1 


79.1 


1,941 
1.9 


2,042 
2.1 


903 
0.9 


15/ 
0.2 


16,805 
16.9 


15.235 
15.3 


999 
1.0 


271 ■ 
0.3 


265 ' 
' 0.3 


Assistant Professors 
Nurybef- ^ 
Percent 


1?I.176 
100.0 


86.978 
71.8 


80,003 
66.1 


3,242 
2.7 


2.203 
1.8 


1,299 
1.1 


201 


34.198 
28.2 


30.471 
25.1 


2,591 
2.1 


590 

0r5 


486 
(*) 



' Includes both 9-10 ^tnj n -1? month contract fticulty who tonch ft ill tt mo 
''Non Mispantc 

Mncl(f|l05 full lifno laculty At all rar^ks inclueltfuj tnHtnictors nnd ottiors 
* I o*>?i ttwin 0 1 porrcnt 

NQf E Domit m«iy not Add to total t)ocaufte of rounding ^ 
SOURCE' Equal tmploymorit Opportunity Commtssior^. unpiiWishod data 
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TabJe V 



Fuii-tinie enrollment in invlllutions of higher oducalien^ bv racial/ethnic Rroufi and 
li^?el and control of inictitiition: AitRreKate/unift A Staten, rail 1976 
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Alaskan 
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9.494 


70.278 
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0.3 
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1,382.396 


75.996 


45.398 . 
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7,837 


45.693 


Percent 




100.0 


87.0 


• 4.8 


2,9 


2.0 


0.5 
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3,015,236 


2.447.698 


330,324 


113.188 


43.202 


5.302 


65.522 


Pt^ent 
Private 
Number 




100 0 


81 2 


110 . 


38 


1 4 


05 


22 




1,139.262 


944.427 


107,116 


41,584 


11,444 


.3.446 


31.245 


Percent 




100.0 


82.9 


9.4 


3.7 


1.0 


0.3 


2.7 


Put)lic 


















Number 




1.8/5.9/4 


1.503.271 


223.208 


71,604 


31.758 


11,856 


34,277 


Percent 




100,0 


80.1 


11.9 


3.8 


1.7 


0.6 


1.8 
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Number 




1,690.7/5 


1,272,034 


221.874 


119,444 


33.908 


18,424 


25.091 


Percent ^ 




100 0 


75 2'' 


13 1 


7 1 


2 0 


1 1 


1 5 


Private 


















Numbei 




118,507 


78.920 


16.479 


18.100 


700 


1.496 


2,812 


Percent 




100.0 


66.6 


13.9 


15.3 


0.6 


1.3 


24 


Public 


















Number 




1.5/2,268 


1,193.114 


205.395 


101.344 


33,208 


16,928 


22.279 


Percent 




100.0 


. 75.9 


13.1 


6.4 


2.1 


1.1 


1.1 



'Non Mnpinic 

NOTE these data do not incluiJo thoso institutions that did not provide information by ethnic and racial caiegortes 

SOUnCE U S Oopartmertt ol Heflltr^. ErJucalion, and Wolf are. Office for Ctyil Rights and Nattonal Contor for Education Statistics, pfefimmafy 
data 
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• , The number of IIJ«panic8 ^hp graduate fr6m two-year colIeg^53, 

4. i ■ 

however, la siRnlf icanbly leas than the rest of the at udonts ..- Perez-Ponce, ) 
Barron and Grafton, dra.wlnf; ort unpublished data from- the National Center 
for Educational Stat lot. lea National Longitudinal Study of the High School * 
Class of 1972, (See Table VI), reported that by October 197'i 

l>niere Whit« tnd Black males completed Associate de^^ree 
work at 10, 7 J per cent and 1>,63 per cent, respectively 
Hiopanic inaJey ranked only at 5*23 per cent. A similar 
pattern un!'olded for women students. White and Black 
women ranked 17.91 and^ 10J«5 per ceht , respectively, ^ 
with Hispanic women ranking 8.78 per cent. (15:7) ' 



Table VI 



Associate Degree Awairds to Two-Year College Entrants From 
„ Class or 1972, by Sex, Racial/Ethnic Group, 
Shown in Percent^es, Ootober'V 19T't 



Haclal /Ethnic Group 



Men 



Women 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 



10.71 
13.63 
5.23 



47.91 
10.1i5 
8.78 



Source: Response to CONAC query from unpublished materia^* National Center 
for Educational Statistips report: Withdrawal from Institutions 
of Higher Educf^lon ; An Appraisal with Longitudinal Data . 



Involving Dlver^!^ Populations . 
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While IfloparHcu in th5> Kail 1976 semester rthide up 7* J per cent 
of the aggregate ^ total full -time enrollmont in the coimnunlty/Junloag^ 
colleges ■ (See Table V), they earned only 'k6 per ctent of the ansociate 
degrees ftwar(^ed by these- Institutlona during the 1975-76 academdc year. 
■(}3ee Table VIT). 

The nuniber oV profesHtonal Hispanic faculty meinbera working in 
the community/Junior colleges is significantly ' lower than the per cent 
of Hispanic student representation in the colleges and even jower than the 
proportion of the Hispanic community to the total communities aerved by 
the community /Junior colleges. 

The College. Board study discussed above shows that in 1971, in 
the community/Junior colleges in the five Southwestern states, the ratio of 
full-time Mexican-American faculty meihbera to full-time Mexicanv-Ajneriqcm • 
students was 1 to 12h . The ratio of full-time student support personnel to 
' full-time Chicano students was 20h to 1. (10:35) By 1976, things had 
grown worse, as Marti ne?. reported, since the number of professionals had 
actually decreased from :i97l* (11:77). Vamos de Guatemala a Guat^eor! 

National data on full-time Hispanic faculty in the conmiunity/ 
^Junior colleges are not readily available; however, since full-^time 
Hispanic faculty represent less than 1*5 per cent of the total fuH-tJ-me . 
faculty, members in the country^ (See Table III)^ while Hispanic students 
make up 7>1 of the aggregate, full-time student ervrollment, it is easy to, 
assume ihat the ratio of full-time faculty to full-time students is 
disproportionate^ 
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Tuble V 1 1 



Higher education dcRrcrs earned by raciiil/eihnic Rroiip and sex: 
AftRreftate United States, 197S-76 



lot.il 



level of degree 



Associate. 

total 
Male 

femalo 




Medicine 

Total 
Male 
female 

law ' 



White 



iAmoncaii Indian/ 



Asian 01 



BlacH 



• Per 



P6i 



Pef 



Niimbet cent Niinihof cent Number cent 



488.677 1000 

2'.ybJS2 I (log 
?.n.8')5 100 0 



927.085 100.0 

W22(j 100 0 
•123.859 100 0 



310.493 100.0 

155.9/1 100 0 
I'M.'),''? 100 0 



13.487 lOO.D 

11.29.1 100 0 
2.193 100 0 



413.100 84.S 

219 Q19 83 3 
PM.08! 83 7 



811.772 87.6 

'M-t./f)8 88 '1 
36/,00'1 86 6 



262.851 

1.19 539 
123,31? 



84.7 

8-1 I 

85 3 



11.993 

10.163 
?3( 



88.9 

90 0 
1.830 83 4 



40.965 

19,163 
21.802 



59.187 

25 660 
33.527 



2«,351 

7.809 
12.542 



708 

504 
204 



8.4 

75 
94 



6.4 

5 I 

7.9 



6.6 

4 7 

8.7 



5 2 

4 5 

9 3 



Hispanic I Alaskan native Pacidc Islander 



Nonresident 
alien 



22.714 

11,838 
10,876 



26.220 

13.594 
12.626 



6.379 

3.316 
3,06.3- 



304 

245 
59 



'NonHijpanic 

NOTE D«((iils may not «dd (o (olals boc«M»« o' rounding 
SOURCE U & Deparlmont o» Honllh, Education, and Wolfare, Olfica of Civil Righl^and National Cenior lor Education Statistics, unpubliitied tabul«t^on» 
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Per 

Number cent 



46 

46 
4 7 



2.8 

2 7 

3 0 



2.1 

20 
2 1 



.i 



2.3 

22 

2 7 



Total 


J 32.483 


1000 


29.520 


S0,9 


1,519 


4.7 


858 


2.6 


M.ile 




100 0 




91 5 


1.102 


42 


697 


2 7 


Female 




IO(VO 


5.5?) 


88 4 


4.17 


6.7 


^61 


26 


Ph 0 or Ed 0 . 


















Total 


33.799 


100.0 


27.435 


81.2 


1.213 


3.8 


407 


1.2 


Male 


26.016 


100 0 


. 20.853 


80 2 


771 


30 


294 


1 1 


female 


7,783 


100 0 


6,582 


84 6 


442 


5 7 


11,3 


1 5 





Per 




Per 






Niunber 


cent 


Number 


cent 


Niimtwr 




2.517 


0.5 


. 5.695 


12 


3,686 




1.298 


05 


3.003 


1 2 


2.461 


1 


1.219 


05 


2,692 


1 2 " 


1,225 


9 


3,498 


04 


11,323 


1.2 


13.085 


1 


1 916 


04 


6.359 


1 3 


10.929 
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The reasoHB foK'the non-part Iclpat ion of Hispanics In the 
educational systemH of . this Country have been diflCuss^d- over and over agAin, 
[.ope?, and Enos (13) outUned n .long list of problems and • conditlonfl that 
affect tjie Chicano atud«nt In the community collegea in California, among 
them: - inadequate .hlfh school counaollng; ^hostile, bureaucratic college 
campuses and their Anglo faculty and students; racism; the relative absence 
of Ch,icano faculty and staff; and the familial and economic jiressures on 
the Chicano. They determined that the iwq ma^^or barriers to adequate 
representation of Chlcanos in public higher education were admissions - 
standards and procedures and adequate financial aid. 

Cardenas, in examining the issue of equality of educational 
opportunity as it relates to Access to higher education for Mexican-Ainer leans 
made the following observations concerning the different f actons related to 
acceSIa: - v 

;i . Recruitmerit : a new recruitment practice should be used by which 
counselor training programs focus on training counselors tq^3i#y active roles 
to be st\ident advocates, and ^subsequently assist students to guin admissions 
to colleges and universities. 

♦ «■ 

2. Admissions FYocfess: recognizing the inappropriatenesp of 

4 

test scores as concerns most minority and low-income students, an 
admittance criteria other than rigid adherence to standardized tests should 
be utilized. More humanistic approaches are recommended. 

3. Student Financial Assistance: in view of the low socio-economic 
status of most Mexican-Americans, access will not improve unless adequate 
financial jaid is made available. 
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JVogrfun am! Servipeu: Ins'tltuilonB ohould retexanitne their policy 

and goals towards th« "ec^nomlcitlly and eduoationnlly'* disadvantaged student; 

to direct their efforts to provide funds for pfograma aimed at tltese students; 

and to strive t^) serve fis an example to other instKutlons on methods of 

providing educational opportunities for Mexican-Americans and other under- 

^ ' * • , 

represented student populations, 

5* Faculty and r>tudent Support Personnel: as the enrollm.enit af 
Mexican-American students .increases it is ^essential that the institutiort 
Increase its number of Mexican-American faculty ,jand administrators to develop 
a blcultural learning environment. 

Many other Hl^ipanic writers have called for similar redesign or 

reemphasls of the educational systems to serve Hispanic students better • 

Rodriguez made many of the same recommendations made by Cardenas and 

included some additional ones: staff development for the college staff , 

peer counseling and peer tutoring programs, basic skills programs, and 

others. (17:20) Lopez, citing the fact that many community colleges'^now 

have some type of developmental education programs in basic sklll.8— reading, 

writing, Kngiish, mt\thematics , etc. — calls on community colleges to "apply 

many of these same characteristics in serving Chicanes with special language 

mj^gr'^^basi skills problems"* He writes that community colleges must inake a 

commitment to retain Chicanos by making a commitment that extends beyond 

"student support services' such as counseling, financial aid and cultural 

activities. The key .factor to this dpmmltment, however, is effective ^ 

i ^ 

bilingual instruction •" (l8:5) 

• f- 

\ 

But enough of the discussion of th^^^^b^rriers /problems of^ccess 
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of Hlspanics to the comjnunity cpllegeB (and higher education) ar)^ the many 




■ \ 

\ 



tipproaehea to dealing with these problems. Th« qu<sfitlon bef'oro ua .la:. 
V/hat changes In fedci^al pollc^y need bo made to change the environment 
in the educatlpnal ayatems so *tha^ Hispanic students h(ive equality of 
t)pportunlty In educnt.lon? 



ERIC 



R#cofmnended Changes I n Fadtral Policy 

These prelimi ruiry recommendntlons for changes in federal policy 
are Just t hat --pre.!. 1ml nary • After our , discussions arid deliberations, I 
hope that t^\iu yecfion of the paper will be strengthened. 

4 

1. The federa.l educational policy relating to biJingual education 
should emphasize the role of the community colleges much more„^ At/ the 
present time, the three ftialn thrusts of the federal bilingual eduoStion 
effort emphasize the (grades. The vast majority of the basic programs, 

through grants to' local educational agencies, emjihasizeHhe K-6 grade levels* 
The supportive services aspects of the federal bilingual education program, 
through its van^ous centers, also ^mphasizes the lovef elementary school 
levels ♦ The post-secondary programs thrusts are principally aimed at 
preparing bilingual teachers and trainers of teachers — all for work at the 
elementary school levels" - 

A development center for materials at the community/Junior college 
level is badly needed. Also needed are progirams to prepare bilingual teachers 
to vork at the community/Junior college level. 

2. The emphasis on the Program with Developing Institutions under 
Title III of the Higher Education Act^ as amended — both the Basic and the 
Advaiticed components — haye emphasized ^those Institutions that have served 
preddminantly Black student populations ♦ The per cent of the fund^-^nd 



the nbnolute amounts — that has been awarded to institutions that s^rve 
Hispanic studentp have been minimal over the, years. It is about time the^t 
th* emphasis changes to meet the* needs of our Hispanic students. 

3. The Bilingual Vocational Education program, begun under 
^ t^art J of the Vocational Education Act, has proven to be a very successful 
program to date. The basic problem Is that only $2.8 million has been 
appropriated per year. This Is a mere drop in the bucket. Much more money 
la needed. 

^ program similar to the^ old Education Professions Development 
Act ^ is needed, both for in-service for Anglo faculty/staf f wh6 do not know 
how to work with bllingual/bicultural students and for bilingual/bicultural 
faculty (those few that are employed) to prepare them better to teach 
t^ilingually . 

5. A lot of work needs to be done in the area of affirmative > 
action. Ten years ago, when Anglo administrators were asked why they were 
n6t hiring Hispanlcs for positions, they said that we did not have the 
aca(iemic preparation and credentials. Five years ago, after we prepared 

more 6^ our young people and they had credentials, the excuse was th^t they 

\ 

\ 

did not t^ave experience. Now we have people with credentials and experience 

\ > / 
and they st^ill will not hire us. Oyes^^que mas quiren? . ^ 

6. \Something must be done^to improve the impleme^itation of the 

progr.oms funde^v under the C^prehensive Employment and Training Act. When 

\ ' ' ' ' ^ • 

that legislation N/as passed and fu^ided a few years ago, some of us who were 

involved were looking at It as a possible vehicle for the imporvement 

of the socio-economlc\conditlon of Hispanlcs in this country, given the 

\ -I 
wording of the l^i,. Ru-1^., things have gone awry. 

7* Legislation that will provide massive assistance to community/ 

Junior colleges serving hea^^ concent -ations of minorities in the urban areas 



i» needed. Notwithstanding^ the fact that conununlty/Junlor colleger have not 
served well, the needs of Hlspanlcs, they have done a better Job (at least in 
my opinion) than the rest of higher educa^on. And, since the vast majority 
of Hlspanica live in Urban areas (I understand the figure is around 80-^85$^) 
and since urban areas are having such great fiscal, social, and other ■ 
problems, I think tnass.lve federal intervention la needed. 

8. Federal jMnanclal aid — the "packaging" philosopher of awarding' 
financial ass^istance- to students continues to bother me« Sometimes I get 
the feeling that we are hurting our Hispanic students much more than we are 
helping them..., I think our students get significant amount of funds through 
two components of the "packaging" — work-study ' program 'and student loan. 

The vork study program^ . . .Wlille I believe in the work .ethic, I think 
that our students need all the time they have to devote to their studies. We 
may be working them too much and not giving them enough time to study. 

'Phe student loan.... I think we are Just postponing a'\.deeper sort of 

poverty. Let's say that a male Hispanic^ student, over a four year period, 

accumlates a loan debt of $'i,000. As soon as \ie graduates, he marries a 

f 

female Hispanic student who has a similar debt. How wov^ld you like to start 
your married life $8,000 in the hole? 

V 

Granted... my knowledge of financial aid is limited. These are Just 

"feelings" at this stage. .Hope our discussion will enlighten me a bit so 

that' this recommendation can.nsij strengthened. . 
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